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A. 

Achard, M. his process for manufactur- 
ing sugars, stated, 347—his preparatory 
measures modified by Crespel, 348. 

Agaricus Campestris, little used in Ame- 
rica, 423—on the propagation of, ib.— 
on the distinguishing of, 424. 

Aldhelm's Rhymes, 174. 

Almanach des Gourmands, referred to, 
427—quoted. ib. 

Alphabet, on the letters of, in various an- 
cient languages, 210. 

Alphabet-Poems, 175. 

Alternate Riyming, 184, note. 

Ambrose, his hymns, 181—how many 
genuine, ib. 

Anecdotes of the Bar, Bench and Wool- 
sack, reviewed, 431-450. 

Ausonius, a rhymer, 181. 

Application de Ul Algebre a la Géométrie, 

rabic origin of rhyme, denied, 185, note. 

Aristotle, his Meteh sicorum, quoted re- 
pecting power, 147. 

Astronomy, evidences of being under- 
stood by a people beyond the memory 
of history, 211, 213-219. 

Athens of the Gauls, 187. 

Aze, M. his reflections on dinner and 
dinner parties, eS 427. 


Bacon, Lord, Horne Tooke’s defence of, 
referred to, 440. 

Bailly, M. the astronomer, of opinion, 
that much of ancient and modern 
knowledge has been transmitted to 
their descendants by a very ancient 
race of men, 208—an early friend to 
the French revolution, 209—places the 
earliest known, and civilized people, 
about lat. 70°, ib.—his uments in 
favour of the existence of a learned 
and scientific people beyond the me- 
mory of history, 210—shot ahead of the 
knowledge of his day, 223. 

Balkan Mountains, description of the, 233. 


Barker, E. H. his Parriana, reviewed, 
385—editor of the Greek Stephanus, 
415—remarks on his Parriana, ib. 

Battle of Agincourt, the, extract from 
the old play of, 442. 

Beatus Rhenanus, his Vita Erasmi, refer- 
red to, 79, 80, 82, 88-90, 115, 124. 

Bench, on the corruption of the ancient 
English, 440. 

Bezout, led to cultivate the sciences b 
reading Fontenelle’s lives of the aca 
emicians, 298-—appointed examiner 
to the marine, 299—draws up a ma- 
nuel for those destined to the navy, 
ib.—died in 1783, ib. 

Biot, J. B. his Essai de Géométrie analy- 
tique, &c. referred to, 289—the trea- 
tise highly valued, 307. 

Birmingham, the riots of, referred to, 399. 

Blachette et Zoéga, M. M. their Manuel 
du Fabricant de Sucre et du Raffineur, 
reviewed, 3: rocesses recommend- 
ed by them in the manufacture of su- 


gar, 334. 

Book of Feuds, the, referred to, on the 
definition of a fief, 7—on the military 
nature of feuds, 8—when compiled, 10 
—quoted, 12. 

Borda, his Tables for the centesimal di- 
vision of the circle, referred to, 293. 
Bourdon, his Application de l’Algébre ala 
Géométrie, referred to, 289—his trea- 

tise highly valuable, 305. 

Bout-rimes, 175. 

Brown, Dr. Thomas, his Lectures on the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind; and 
Inquiry into the relation of cause and 
effect, reviewed, 125—his theory as to 
the origin of our notions of extension 
and resistance, 127—remarks on his 
mode of expression relative to our no- 
tion of time, 128—his theory as to the 
origin of our notions of duration and 
space, 129—on the origin of feelings in 
the mind of an infant, 130—his inno- 
vations in the phraseology of mental 
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science, 135—his view of the pheno- 
mena similar to that of Hume, 139— 
an examination of his Inquiry into the 
relation of cause and effect. 140—the 
—_ work of his essay, appears at 
rst view to be grounded on a tlieory 
of Bascovich, 145—his system harmo- 
= with an hypothesis of Leibnitz, 
Bujfalmaco, anecdote of, 169. 
Butler, Charles, his Life of Erasmus, re- 
viewed, 77—errors corrected, 123. 


C. 

Cesar, Sir Julius, his fantastic tomb, 175. 
Calict, his tables for the sexagesimal di- 
vision of the circle, referred to, 293. 
Carnot, his designation of linear-angular 

quantities, 291. 

Cause and Effect, Inquiry into the rela- 
tion of, reviewed, 140-156. 

Celta, an ancient nation so called, 224— 
the descendants of the persons who es- 
caped the deluge on the borders of the 
Caspian sea, ib.—the earliest occupiers 
of Greece, italy, France and Britain, 
ib.—arrived at Britain through the 
straits of Gibraltar, 225. 

Celtic Druids, the, referred to, 207, 224. 

Centos, 175, 181. 

Chancery, Court of, considerations sug- 

ested, &c. respecting the, referred iv, 

its usages compared with those of 

the Court of Common Law, 63-66— 

on transferring a part of its business to 

other courts, 68—its practice in for- 

mer times, 74—i(s practice in modern 
times, 75. 

Chancery, Report made by the commis- 
sioners appointed to inquire into the 
practice of,63—its jurisdiction not to be 
regarded with an unfavourable eye, ib. 
—the nature of its jurisdiction explain- 
ed, 66—alterations suggested, 67. 

Charcoal, animal, its importance in the 
manufacture and clarifying of sugar, 

Charlemange, collected the rhyme poems 
of the Germans and Franks, 162. 

Chaucer’s Rhymes, 171. 

Chanson de Roland, 162, note. 

Christian Poets, the earliestrhymers, and 
the reason, 178. 

Church Hymns, influence of, 188, 191. 

Chemistry, on the knowledge of the an- 
cients in the science of, 217. 

Climate, on the change of the tempera- 
ture of, 220. 

Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
reviewed, 308—extracts from, 311-317, 
321-223, 326-328. 

Commodianus Afer, his wera, 176—-the 
first Latin rhymer, 176—his rhymes, 
177, note. 
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Congress, Reports of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of 20th, referred to, 450 
—the power to declare a sedition law 
denied to, 452—not prohibited trom 
correcting the evils ot its own legisla- 
tion, 460—its bounden duty in certain 
cases to declare what the Constitation 
is, 465--will only do an act of justice 
in restoring the fines imposed under 
the sedition law, 467. 

Congreve, his abuse of the imperfect 
rhyme, 172. 

Considerations, &c. respecting the Court 
of referred to, 63—extracts 

onstantinople, account of the plague in, 
in 1812, 250. _— 

Constitution of the United States, violated 
by the sedition law of ’98, 450—de- 
clares that Congress shall make no law 
abridging the freedom of speech or the 
liberty of the Press, 45z—second sec- 
tion of the third article of the, referred 
to, 453—eighth section of the first ar- 
ticle of the, referred to, 454—on what 
the framers of the, intended by , free- 
dom of the press, 454-457. 

Cookery, on the language of the science 
of, 417—Ude’s work a disgrace to, 420 
verious treatises on, referred to, 421.— 

Cooking, on the use of, charcoal in, 
421. 


Damascus, his hymns, 181. . 

De Donis, on the statute of, 25-27---re- 
pealed in fact, by acts passed in the 
reigns of Henry VIL. and VIIL. 27-28. 

Dennis, his rage about his thunder, 164. 

Des Cartes, his improvements in the ap- 
plication of algebra to 303 
---solves a difficult problem at Breda, 
304. 

Dictionaire des Rimes, referred to, 156. 

Dinner Parties, rules to be observed re- 
lating to, 427. 

Disowned, the, referred to, 467---an analy- 
sis of, and extracts from, 473-487---re- 
view of, 487---account of some of the 
subordinate characters in, 479. 

Drummond, Mr. detatched from Frank- 
lin’s party to explore the country in 
the neighborhood of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, 284--his collection of specimens, 
285 


Druids, the Celtic, of the British Isles, 
the priests of an ancient nation called 
Celtx, 224---the Celt2 were the earli- 
est occupiers of Greece, &c. ib. 

Dryden, as to the origin of rhyme, 158. 

Dubos, Abbé, as to the origin of rhyme, 
158. 


E, 
Easlern mode of singing, 182, note. 
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Education, early, remarks on, 392-393. 

£gill, his Ransom in rhyme, 160. 

Eldon, Lord Chancellor, peculiarities of, 
439—his style may be contrasted with 
Sir Thomas Plumer’s 440—anecdote 
of, 448. 

Ennius, his singular rhymes, 172. 

Epistle to the Hebrews, the, Commentary 
on, reviewed, 308—questions involved 
in the commentary on, 311—whether 
an address or an epistle, examined, 312 
—addressed to a body of believing 
Hebrews, 313—the question, to where 
was the epistle addressed? examined, 
ib.—sent first to the church in Cesa- 
rea, 3J7—designed as a circular, 318 
—presents images from the Grecian 
games, ib.—antiquity of, 319—the au- 
thor of, ib.—compared with other of 
Paul’s writings, 321—claims of other 
persons than Paul, to the authorship of, 
examined, 323—on the language in 
which it was written, 324—remarks on 
the differences in the translation of 
from the common version, 325—on the 
meaning of certain passages in, 326. 

Erasmus, Butler’s Life of, reviewed, 77 
—his birth and early education, 73--- 
his guardians endeavour to force him in- 
to a monastery, 79--contracts a friend- 
ship with Herman of Gouda, 80----a 
story of Le Clerc, respecting, 81- -ap- 
pointed secretary to, and sent to Paris 
by the bishop of Cambray, 81, 82---vi- 
sits England, 8:3---contracts a friendship 
with Sir Thomas More, 84---derives an 
European reputation, from his Adages, 
6---retires from Paris to Louvain, and 
publishes several of his writings, 87--- 
travels to Italy, and composes his poem 
on Old Age, on horseback, 88-- receives 
a doctorate at Turin and goes to Bo- 
logna, ib.---goes to Venice, to print an 
improved edition of the Adages, 89--- 
on the accession of Henry VIII. to the 
throne, is invited to England, 90 - 
prints his Encomium Mori, 91---po- 
verty induces him to return to the con- 
tinent, 93—appointed by Charles, arch- 
duke of Austria, one of his counsellors, 
ib.---prints various editions of the clas- 
sics, and also his Querela Pacis, 94--- 
—- his edition of the Greck 

estament, 95---efforts to enlist him 
on the side of the reformers, 101--- 
desires to keep aloof from the conten- 
tion, 102---his defence of , Faber, ib.--- 
publishes his Cyprian and part of his 
Paraphrases of the New-'T'estament, 
104 -his Familiar Colloquies publish- 
ed, 105~ publishes his Diatribe, Kc. 
108---ridicules the Ciceronians, 111--- 
quits Basil, 112--returns to Basil to 


superintend the printing of his works, 
115--his death, ib.---his acquirements 
and character, 116-120---his letter to 
Slechta, quoted, 121. 

Essai de Géométrie Analytique, &c. re- 
ferred to, 229. 

Euphuism, John author of, 182. 


Farrar, Professer, his translations of Ma- 
thematical Treatises, referred to, 289. 
Feudal System, on its origin, 3—the seeds 
of the, sown in the character and poli- 
ey of the ancient Germans, 5—of fiefs, 
11, 12—on the downfall of the system, 
14-20—on the effects of the system of 
feods upon the law of real estate, 20— 
what distinguishes feudal from allodial 
21—with respect to the in- 
eritance of the feud, ib.—with respect 
to alienation, 22-30. 
Fiction, works of, on their arrangement 
as to the cast of their invention, 32. 
Field, Rev. William, his Memoirs of the 
Life, &c. of Dr. Parr, reviewed, 385 
—nominated one of the Doctor’s pall- 
bearers, 411—remarks on his work, 414. 

Fouqué, the Baron de Ja Motte, Ro- 
mances and Tales of, reviewed, 31— 
an analysis of the League of Death, 38- 
56—of the Happy Fortnight, 57-60— 
extract from the Unknown Patient, 
60-12. 

Frankish Rhymes, 158, 160, 161, 165. 

Franklin, Capt. John, his Narrative ofa 
second expedition to the shores of the 
Polar Sea, reviewed, 260—his first ex- 
pedition referred to, 262—left Liver- 
pool for New-York, 265—arrived at 
the Methye river, 266—determines on 
a voyage to sea, from Fort Norman, 
ib.—reaches the shore of the Polar 
Sea, 267—arrives on the Great Bear 
Lake, 269—wioters at Fort Franklin, 
270—attacked by a party of Esqui- 
manx, 273—returns to Fort Franklin, 
279—arrives at New-York, and em- 
barks for Liverpool, 285—his observa- 
tions on the subject of a North-West 
passage, 277. 

French Cool, the, reviewed, 416, 420. 

French Rhymes, character of, 171. 

G 


Garston vs. Asplin; the case of, referred 
to, 71 

Gastronomy, modern, 416-420. 

Gauls, their poets rhyme, 158, 165. 

German Rhymes, 

Ginguene, coincides with Andres as to 
Arabic origin of rhyme, 126. 

Géethe, hisW ilheim Meister’s Apprentice- 
ship, reviewed, 353—the work a high- 
ly classical production, ib.---enthusias- 
tically Shaksperian,379--his delineation 
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of the character of Hamlet, 381—his 
observations on mental alienation, 382. 

Gothic influence on the Latin language, 
and on vulgar poetry, 163-165. 

= Rhyme, basis of the modern Ita. 

ian, 1 

Goths, their heroic ms, 163. 

Gourmand, distinction between the, and 
the glutton, 430. 

Gournay, Lady of, 156, 

Greco-Barbarous Rhymes, 173. 

Greek Rhymes in 7 170. 


vations on speare’s of, 381. 
Fortnight, the, 57-60. 
Heald, the translator of Cassimer’s Ode 
to his Lyre, 172. 
ins, Godfrey, his Celtic Druids, re- 
erred to, 207—in his work, proposes 
to show, that the Druids of the British 
Isles were priests of a nation called 
Celte, 224—that all the languages of 
the western world were the same, 
«his theory in favour of the Celts, is 
in opposition to that of Pinkerton, ib. 
Hilary, his hymns, 180. 
Holt, Chief Justice, his defiance of the 
House of Commons, referred to, 443. 
Hopkinson, Judge, an extract from his 
address to the Law Academy of Phila- 
delphia, 434. 

Horace, on the writings of, 401. 

Human Mind, Lectures on the Philoso- 
phy of the, reviewed, 125-156. 

Humphreys, James, his Observations on 
the English Laws of Real Property, 
reviewed. 1---extracts from, 23. 

Hurd, author of Waburtonian, 397--ex- 
tracts from Parr’s dedication to, 398. 

Hymns of the Church, influence of, on 


Provengal 


Indians, rendered more serviceable by 
the English than by Americans, 263-- 
laced on a footing of security by the 
Fesuits, ib.---remarks on the FEsqui- 
maux, 277—the Esquimaux better 
repared for civilization than other 
fndyan tribes, 280---their mode of set- 
tling disputes, 281. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, dispute between, 
and Dr. Parr, related, 393. 

Jones, Sir William, his misrepresentations 
of Bailly’s theory, animadverted on, 
208--his remarks on the Sanscrit lan- 
guage, 212~-the schoolmate and friend 
of Dr. Parr, 386. 

Jornandes, his obligations to the heroic 
poems of the Goths, 163. 

Jortin’s Life of Erasmus, referred to, 78, 
86, 109-111, 124. 


Judges, anecdotes of English, 438--ou 
the salaries 


Kelyre: Chief Justice, his apology to the 

ouse of Lords and Lord Holles, re- 
ferred to, 443. 

Kenyon, Lord, of, 438. 


Lacroiz, his course of Mathematics, com- 
mended, 290. 

Legrange, his manner of treating mecha- 
nics, 296. 

Language, of the Sanscrit, 212. 

Languages, fragments remain of unknown 
ones perfectly constructed, 200. 

Latin, never the prevailing language of 
England, 190. note. 

Latin Rhymes may be the basis of Gothic. 
166, note---in classics, 168-170. 

Law and Lawyers, 432-450. 

Law of Libels, not sanctioned by the Con- 
stitution of the United States, 453. 

Law, on the study of, 432--the science 
of, not of easy attainment, 434--a long 
noviciate required in the study of, in 
early times, 436---on the ancient and 
modern reports of English, 437. 

Law Reports, on the system of, in Eng- 
—_ 437---on the, in the United States, 
ib. 

Lawyers, their numbers greater in Ame- 
rica than in England, 431— differences 
of education between American and 
English, 432---English prejudice against 
literary, 433 -too easy admission to the 
bar unfavourable to the training of 
good, 435. 

— of Death, the, an analysis of, 38-- 


Leibnits, detected, 178--179. 

Liberty of the Press, 450-467. 

Literature, the German, has been injuri- 
ously treated, 36. 

Love Songs, of all rerepes in rhyme, 161. 


Mably, the Abbé, his opinion as to the 
origin of the feudal system, 5. 

Magna Charta, its name identified with 

I the liberty which exists in either he- 
misphere, 17---do not differ materially 
except in the relative importance of 
its subject, from other feudal charters, 
18---the means of bringing back the feu- 
dal aristocracy to its first principles, 19. 

Manuel du Fabricant Sucre et du Raffi- 
neur, reviewed, 329--extracts from 

, 340-345, 348-350, 352. 

Mapes, Walter, Anacreon of the 12th 
century, 187, note. 

Mathematics, Cambridge Course of, 289 
--made up from several writers, 304-- 
some parts not equal to the at 
state of mathematical science, 
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Sntorin his Melmoth, referred to, 475, 
4 


Memoirs of the Life, &c. of Dr. Parr, re- 
viewed, 385—extracts from, 397, 399, 
400, 408, 409, 411, 412. 

M' Intosh, Mr. introduces an improvement 
in the manufacture of sugar, 344. 

Milner, his Church History, referred to, 
as regards Luther and Erasmus, 98, 
108 109, 119, 120. 

Montesquieu, of opinion, that the feudal 
system grew out of the peculiar polity 
of the Germanic tribes, 5—that fiefs 
became hereditary as early as the reign 
of Charles the Bald, 7. 

More, Sir Thomas, opposed to bribes— 
anecdotes of, 441. 

Monorhyme, 177. 

Monosyllables, 169, note. 

Mushroom, the, partake of an animal na- 
ture, 423—on the propogation of, ib. 

Music and Poetry natural to man, 192. 

Mythology, on the first general objects of 
worship, 217-219. 


ier, Lord, some of his theorems ren- 
ered more easy of application, 297. 
Narrative of a Journey from Constantino- 
ple to England, reviewed, 225—ex- 
tracts from, 226-260. 
carried rhyme to Sicily, 
orthern origin of rhyme, opinions of the, 
157---163. 
Notation, disputes of the French and En- 
lish mathematicians respecting the 
invention of, 294. 


oO. 
Original Latin of modern rhyme, 178. 
Origin of Rhyme, 156-192. 
Ottfrid,—his rhymes in the Frankish lan- 
guage, 159, 160, =. 


Parr, Dr. Samuel, Memoirs of the Life 
of, &c. reviewed, 385—reckoned by 
many the most learned man of his day, 
ib.—his birth and early education, 256 
—sent to Harrow school, ib.—his ha- 
bits at school, 387—taken from school 
td study medicine under his father, ib- 
—mode of continuing his studies, 358 
—sent to Cambridge, ib.—leaves the 
University and returns to Harrow, ib. 
--his ordination, 389—disappointed in 
obtaining Harrow school,’ ib.--mar- 
ries, ib.—his method of teaching Greek, 
390---his faith and practice in the use 
of the birch, 391--removes to Colches- 
ter and from thence to Norwich, 392 
—his remarks on early education, quot- 
ed, ib.--obtains a doctorate, is- 
pute between himself and Dr. Johnson, 
velated, ib.--made preparation for a 
life of Johnson, 394—presemted with 
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the curacy of Hatton, ib.--published 
his edition of Bellendus de Statu, 395 
—the whigs raise him a pension, 396— 
an enthusiastic admirer of Fox, 397— 
republishes tracts of Warburton and a 

arburtonian. ib.—indignant at the 
Birmingham riots, 400—publishes his- 
letters from Irenopolis, &c. 401—em- 
broiled in a second literary quarrel, 
ib.—gives his certificate of belief ofthe 
authenticity of the Irelands’ Shaks- 
peare forgeries, 402—his Spital sermon 
referred to, 402—presented to a recto- 
ry, 403—publishes his character of Fox, 
404—loses his wife, ib.—marries a se- 
cond time, 405—his habits and turn of 
mind, ib —an inveterate smoker, 406 
—highly social in his nature and pos- 
sessed great colloquial powers, 407— 
was very partial to the company of la- 
dies, 409—his character as a village 
pastor, 410—as a politician, 411—es- 

uses the cause of Queen Caroline, 
ib.—writes a catalogue of his books, 
ib.—his last years eminently happy, 
411—his person, 412—without a rival 
in Greek and Latin learning, ib.—his 
character, 413. 

Parriana, reviewed, 385—extracts from, 
389, 396, 490, 408. 

Paul, the Apostle, his descent and edu- 
cation, 315-—personally acquainted 
with the rites and ceremonies of the 
Hebrews, 316—a prisoner among the 
Cesareans, 318—author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, 320. 

Pelham, the novel of, referred to, 467. 

Polar Sea, Narrative of a second expedi- 
tion to the shoresof the, reviewed, 260 
—extracts from, 264-267, 270-283, 
285-288. 

Poetry, an incorporated trade in Germa- 
ny, 175. 

Porson, Professor, anecdote of, 405. 

Press, the freedom of the, violated by the 
sedition law, 452—on what the fra- 
mers of the Constitution intended by, 
454—can be sustained only but by a 
sageting the doctrine of political or 
public libels, 456—reasons stated why 
the sedition law abridged the, 457. 

Press, the Liberty of, 450-457. 

Provence, origin of name, 187, note—its 
great advantages, ib. 


R. 
Real Property, Observations on the En- 
ish Laws of, reviewed, 1-31. 
Redesdale, Lord, understood to be the 
author of Considerations, &c. 66—his 
account of the former practice in the 
Court of Chancery, 74—his account ef 
the modern practice, 75. 
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Report, the, made by the commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the Practice 
of Chancery, referred to, 63—extracts 
from. 

Resolutions submitted in the House of 
Representatives, relative to the Sedi- 
tion Law of '98, referred to, 450. 

Revel, of the Inns of Court, account of 
the last, 445. 

Revels, description of the solemn and 
post, 444 

Rhymes, accented, 170—unaccented, ib. 
—of various, 177-184—in dissyilables 
and trisyllables, note, 184—very gene- 
ral before the Moors invaded Spain, 
note, 190, 191—its influence on modern 
poetry, 191. 

Rhyming, oe of, in ancient Germany, 
, of ancient prose writefs, 
167. 

Richardson, Dr. John, his account, &c. 
attached to Franklin's Narrative, re- 
ferred to, 260—accompanies Franklin 
in his expedition, 265—proceeds to the 
northern shore of Bear Lake, 267—sur- 
veys the greater part of Bear Lake, 
269—his observations on the Esqui- 
maux. 280—arrives at Cape Bathurst, 
282—commences his return overland 
to Bear Lake, 283—returns to Fort 
Franklin, 284—meets Mr. Drummond 
at Fort Cumberland, ib. 

Richelet, 156, 165. 

Rimarius Gallicanus, 158. 

=" song, at battle of Hastings, note 
162. 

— dialects, origin of rhyme, note, 
188. 

Romances of the Baron de la Motte Fouqué, 
reviewed, 31—quoted, 39-56, 58-62. 

Roscommon, Lord, 157. 

Runes, Gothic poets, 158. 


8. 

Sare-Weimar, the Duke of, his travels 
through North-America, reviewed, 192 
—adopted the form of a diary, 193— 
arrives at Boston, 196—goes to Albany, 
and from thence to the Falls of Ni- 
agara in a canal packet-boat, 198—de- 
scribes a scene on the St. Lawrence, 
199—his account of the Shakers, 20i— 
remarks on the servants of New-York, 
302—visits Philadelphia, ib.—his obser- 
vations on prison discipline ,203—pays 
a tribute to the officers of the American 
army, 204—visits Jefferson. ib.—his re- 
nae on South-Carolina, 205—his re- 
marks on Georgia, commented on, 206. 

Sapphic verse, not rhyme, used by the 

calds, 169. 

Sealiger’s Poeticus, 168. 

Scandinavia, Einar Scowluson introduced 
rhyme iuto, 160. 


Scandinavian rhymes, derived from Ger- 
many, 160. 

Sedition Law of referred to, 430-~-ad- 
equate atonement not yet made for its 
violation of the Constitution, ib.---pass- 
ed at a period of great excitement, 451 
--violated the Constitution by abridg- 
the freedom of the press, 432---fine and 
imprisonment enacted by the, 453--- 
permitted the truth to be given in evi- 
dence, ib.--legislates into existence a 
new class of libels, 457 -objections 
urged against the restoration of fines 
imposed under the, 46)---the Supreme 
Court never pronounced a decision on 
the constitutionality of the, 461--on 
the decisions of the District Courts on 
the, ib.---arguments in favour of Con- 
gress restoring the fines levied under 
the, 463. 

Spalding, Mr. introduced on his plan- 
tation the culture of the sugar cane, 
329—found lands adapted to the cul- 
ture of sea-island cotton best for the 
culture of the sugar cane, 332—his let- 
ter in the Southern Agriculturist, re- 
ferred to, 344. 

Squire’s Tale, the, sketch of and extracts 
from, 497-507. 

Stuart, Moses, his Commentary, &c. re- 
viewed, 308---investigated the positions 
of the German commentators, 311. 

Sugar, on the manufacture of, 329—can 
be decomposed and formed into a mu- 
cilaginous substance, note, 335—on 
the clarifying of, 341—on the effect 
and influence of lime on the manufac- 
ture of 342—mode of preparing clayed, 
345—on the use of clay to clarify the 
syrup and promote the cristallization 
of the, 344—on the production of, from 
the beet, 345--Margraff first detected 
the existence of, in the beet, ib.—Na- 
0leon’s establishment for the manu- 

acture of, referred to, 246—to obtain 
from the beet, Achard’s method, stat- 
ed, 347--tLe process to obtain, from 
the beet, adopted in the French manu- 
factories, stated, 34¢-—on the purifica- 
tion of the syrup in the manufacture of, 
349-—on animal charcoal in the purifi- 
cation of, 350—on the refining of, 352. 

Sugar Cane,the,itsintroduction intoGeor- 
gia, 329—difliculties obstruct its culti- 
vation in the South Eastern States, 330 
—machinery connected with the cul- 
tivation of, expensive, 33l1—on the 
saccharine matter of, 332-—processes 
in the manufacture of sugar from, 334 
—came from India, 335- varieties of, 
cultivated in America, 336—the rib- 
bon, introduced into the U. 8. by M‘- 
Queen, ib.—-mode of planting of, in 
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the West Indies, ib.--on the impor- 
tance of water to the early growth of, 
ib.—on its cultivation in different soils, 
337—on the machines employed to 
express the juice from, 338—nature of 
the juice obtained from, 339. 

Syllabic rhymes, why so common in 
Southern languages, 185— 
advantage of English poetry in this 
respect, note, ib. 

Symmias Rhodius, 


Tacitus, his account of the customs and 
character of the Germanic tribes, quo- 
ted, 6. 

Tales of the Great St. Bernard, referred 
to, 467—review of and extracts from, 
495-517. 

Tenures, Law of, see feudal system. 

Travels through North- America, by the 
Duke of Saxe-Weimar, reviewed, 193 
—exrtracts from, 196-204. 

Trigonometry, an elementary treatise on 
plane and spherical, referred to, 289. 

Trujile, description of the, 424—uits im- 

ow it is discovered, ib.—increase in 
size in storms of rain and thunder, 
426—varieties of the, ib.—on the aro- 
ma of the, ib. 

Turkey, mode of travelling in, 226-—-her 
power of opposing an invasion of Con- 
stantinople, 236--on the character and 
habits of the people of, 243~-on the po- 
litical state and prospects of, 249---on 
the cause of its depopulation, 250---ac- 
count of the plague in, in 1812, 250- 
251-on the government of, 254---on 
the destruction of the Janissaries in, 


Turner, Mr. his Journey of a Tour in the 
Levant, quoted, 250, 254. 


U.& V. 


Ude, his French Cook, reviewed, 416— 
confused in his definitions and direc- 
tions, 415—his language often ambi- 
guous, 419—his book worthless, 430. 

Verses, first written as prose, 167. 

Vivian Grey, referred to, 462. 

Vicar of Wakefield, referred to, 497, 507. 

Vieta, represents algebraic expressions 
by geometrical constructions, 303. 

Unknown Patient, the, extract from, 60— 
62. 


Walsh, the Rev. R. his Narrative of a 
Journey, &c. reviewed, 225---resided 
at Constantinople, 226---his mode of 
travelling in Turkey, 226-228---arrives 
at Gurghaz, 230---describes the mode 
of posiing on account of the Turkish 
goverument, 231---crosses the Balkan 
mountains, 233-- enters Wallachia, 239 
---continues his journey to Vienna, 241 
describes his mode of travelling from 
Hermanstadt to Vienna, 242---remarks 
on the scarcity of rivers in Thrace, ib. 
-- his observations on the character and 
habits of the Bulgarians, 245 --his re- 
marks on the political state of the 
Turkish empire, 249. 

Warburton, Bishop, his Tracts, republish- 
ed by Parr, referred to, 397. 

Weights and Measures, on the French sys- 
tem of, 292. 

Westminster Hall, &c. reviewed, 431— 
extracts from, 436-439, 442, 449. 

Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship, review- 
ed, 353—an analysis of (he work, 355- 
384. 

Wynn, his Eunomus, referred to, 445. 
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